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noticed that something unusual was happening to the mist
across the glacier. A rift opened in the clouds and the graceful
Gothic pinnacles and flutings of cathedral-like Siniolchu ap-
peared, glistening against an azure background, a sight which,
at that hour of the day, had long been denied us. Then in ten
minutes, as if under the stroke of an enchanter's wand, the mists
dissolved into nothingness and on every side the peaks stood
out clear and sharp against the sunlight. We leaped up,
galvanized into instant action. Orders were shouted, lists
hastily consulted, kit was packed, and in less than a couple of
hours we were ready to start. The porters, in their green
windproofs, gathered round a big boulder outside the camp
before shouldering their packs and kindled their ritual fire, on
which they piled branches of juniper and sweet-smelling azalea,
with shouts of " Hla gyaldl " (The Gods conquer!).

I do not propose to give a lengthy description of our attempt
on Simvu, nor to tell how we worked our way up the great snow-
slopes towards our ridge. Successions of camps, numbered or
lettered, are familiar to readers of climbing books. Their un-
avoidable repetition can only be compensated by the conquest
of the peak. When that is not achieved, it is wiser to cut short
that part of the story.

We spent ten days on the mountain, and established three
camps, the highest being placed at about 20,000 feet close to
the foot of the north-east ridge. The promise of good conditions
on the day we started was not fulfilled, and we reverted to a
slightly improved version of the previous weather. The morn-
ings were usually sunny till about eleven; then mists began to
swirl over from the south, followed by a cold wind which
brought snow in the early afternoon. Thus every day counted
but half its normal length in climbing hours, and this made
upward progress extremely slow.

Except on the crest of the ridge itself we never touched good
snow. It was always quite soft, even early in the day, so that
the carrying of loads and the kicking of steps was a laborious
business. We often used to sink up to our thighs in the snow
and a good deal of care was required to keep clear of hidden
crevasses, for when sounding with an axe one could rarely touch
bottom even on safe ground.

From the Upper Simvu Saddle, where we established our
principal depot, we saw through gaps in the mist, an over-